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have owned the works in 1737. Samuel JSTutt, in his will, written
in that year, makes no mention of them. They were known as the
Vincent steel works. In 1756 they were owned by William Bran-
son, and are thus described by Acrelius, the Swedish historian: "At
French creek, or Branz's works, there is a steel furnace, built with
a draught-hole, and called an * air oven.J In this, iron bars are set
at the distance of an inch apart. Between them are scattered horn,
coal-dust, ashes, etc. The iron bars are thus covered with blisters,
and this is called ' blister-steel/ It serves as the best steel to put
upon edge-tools. These steel works are now said to be out of
operation."

In 1750 there was a plating forge with a tilt-hammer in By-
berry township, in the northeastern part of Philadelphia county,
the only one in the province, owned by John Hall, and two steel
furnaces within the city limits, one of which (Paschal's) was
built in 1747, and stood on a lot at the northwest corner of Eighth
and Walnut streets: the other was owned by William Branson.
There appear to have been no other steel furnaces in operation in
the province in 1750. Hall is said to have established a bloomary
forge on White Clay creek, in New Castle county, about 1734.
He was a grandson of Thomas Butter, and oldest son of Joseph
and Rebecca (Rutter) Hall.

At an early day there were two iron enterprises in that part of
Chester county which is now embraced in Delaware co'unty. These
were, a forge on Crum creek, about two miles above the town of
Chester, built by John Crosby and Peter Dicks about 1742, and a
rolling and slitting mill on Chester creek, in Thornbury township,
where Glen Mills now stand, built in 1746 by John Taylor. The
forge on Crum creek was in operation as late as 1756, when Acre-
lius says it was owned by Peter Dicks, had two .stacks, was worked
sluggishly, and had "ruined Crosby's family." This last statement
is discredited by a local historian. In 1748 Peter Kalm, a Swedish
traveler, wrote that the ore for the Crum creek forge was obtained
thirty or forty miles away, where it was first melted in an oven and
then carried to the forge. The. bellows at this forge were made
of leather. Taylor's enterprise was named Sarum ironworks,
and embraced a forge as well as a rolling and slitting mill. In
September, 1750, John Owen, sheriff of Chester county, certified
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania that Sarum had been
in operation until June of that year. After this time the British
government had interdicted the further employment of rolling and